James Fenimore Cooper

Last of the Mohicans and the later Leather-Stocking tales,
he had not ignored historical accounts of the Indians but had
merely chosen among them. For his virtuous Delawares
and treacherous Iroquois of the eighteenth century he had
drawn heavily on John Gottlieb Ernestus Heckewelder, a
Moravian missionary among the Delawares, whose works
had been published in 1819 and 1820. His usefulness to a
novelist was quickly recognized; W. H. Gardiner in writ-
ing on The Spy in the North American Review in 1822
had recommended the Indians as a subject for fiction and
mentioned Heckewelder as their best historian. His gener-
ous account of the Delawares fitted in with a view of
American history that was becoming fashionable in the
East. Now that settlement of their own land had been long
since completed, Easterners were beginning to realize that
the accounts of the practical settlers were suspect. Their
vilification of the Indian was part of the necessary process
of settlement, because it made his extermination easier.
In the West the Indian was still a practical problem to
which religious idealism seemed to offer no solution, and
the first serious criticism of Cooper's Indians came from
a distinguished Westerner, Lewis Cass, the governor of
Michigan Territory. In the North American Review, which
seemed to delight in blowing hot and cold on Cooper, Cass
in January 1826 said that " 'the last of the Mohegans' is an
Indian of the school of Mr. Heckewelder, and not of the
school of nature." We can appreciate the severity of the
Western standard of Indian naturalism when we consider
that this is apparently a reference to poor drunken John
Mohegan of The Pioneers, whose only romantic qualities
were his flowery rhetoric and his death in the fire, and not
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